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Views on 


N MANY cities adequate municipal serv- 
ices cannot be provided on a stabilized 
property tax base. Recognition of this 

fact has led some cities to adopt various 
kinds of nonproperty taxes and _ service 
charges, many of which are not very produc- 
tive, but which have enabled cities in a 
fashion to keep up with demands for ex- 
tended services. Other cities seemingly are 
waiting for a depression in order to find solu- 
tions to local problems or are looking for 
either the state or federal governments to 
provide financial help. Cities that have 
adopted local income taxes, however, appear 
to be in good financial condition, have been 
able to provide more extended services, and 
in addition are financing many capital im- 
provements from current revenues (p. 54). 
Another good revenue producer is a gross 
receipts tax on utility services and businesses 
(p. 68). Some authorities believe there is no 
hope of a far-reaching improvement in cities 
until the needs of national security decline or 
until the people as a whole decide to spend 
less on individual private wants in favor of 
spending more for playgrounds, streets, 
schools, parking lots, and other facilities re- 
quired by congested urban living. 

But the fiscal problem has another ap- 
proach—one that has been repeatedly men- 
tioned on this page—and that is the need for 
using sound administrative practices to ef- 
fect economies and improve services. A good 
start can be made by requiring subdivision 
developers to install pavements and utility 
services and by adopting other regulations 
to control fringe areas (p. 50). Another good 
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practice available to all cities is to provide 
in-service training for employees on the 
job—for city managers (p. 63), for super- 
visory personnel (pp. 60 and 66), police of- 
ficers, (p. 64), and for garbage collectors (p. 
66). Effective use of an economy check list is 
still another way in which some cities are 
finding ways to reduce costs (p. 64). 

Some recent administrative changes that 
have resulted in lower costs and better serv- 
ice include the steps taken in Milwaukee to 
reduce the number of meter readers by one- 
half (p. 60), new policies adopted by Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, in using city-owned auto- 
mobiles (p. 61), and the consolidation of 
police districts in Philadelphia (p. 65). 

Interesting new practices include the prep- 
aration of a performance-type municipal 
budget by Richmond, Virginia (p. 59), the 
use by the public of police call boxes in sev- 
eral cities (p. 64), a new type of street name 
sign installed in Chicago (p. 65), prepara- 
tion by municipal employees of a textbook 
on city government to be used in local civics 
classes (p. 65), use of dictating machines by 
policemen in preparing their reports (p. 66), 
and the method used by the city manager of 
Hartford, Connecticut, in explaining budget 
trends (p. 67). 

Other recent developments of interest to 
municipal officials include: the continued 
decline in the Consumers’ Price Index (p. 
63), steps being taken to fight organized 
crime on a nationwide basis (p. 62), the con- 
tinued decrease in typical electric bills (p. 
64), and more cities requiring off-street 
parking facilities (p. 68). 
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Fringe Area Conditions and Relations 
By JOHN C. BOLLENS* 


The first of two articles which together form a comprehensive analysis of 
Fringe areas and efforts to solve the problems they create. 


NDESIRABLE fringe area condi- 

[tions continue to annoy even those 

cities that have annexed during re- 

cent years. The major exceptions are cities 
located in counties rendering municipal 
services through county-wide taxation (for 
example, Atlanta, Georgia, and Fulton 
County), those surrounded by other cities 
(Burbank, California), or by both cities and 
geographical barriers (Oregon City, Ore- 
gon), and others which have very recently 
absorbed large sections of their fringe (Ports- 
mouth, Virginia). Fringe problems are gen- 
eral and are present in areas adjacent to al- 
most all cities, whether the municipalities 
have large, medium, or small populations. 
These conclusions are based on an analy- 
sis of detailed information supplied by offi- 
cials of 108 cities which constituted a highly 
active annexing group during the five-year 
period 1944-48 inclusive.! The survey, 
which was conducted by the International 
City Managers’ Association late in 1949, 
was made to secure information on condi- 
tions existing in unincorporated fringes, the 
extent to which county governments have 
adopted regulations to prevent undesirable 
conditions in such areas, corrective meas- 
ures that cities have taken to control fringe 
growth, and how municipal services are 
provided in fringe areas. Information sup- 
plied by city officials on these matters is 


* Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Bollens, who has a Ph.D. 
degree in political science from the University of 
Wisconsin, is an analyst in the Bureau of Public 
Administration, and lecturer in the Department of 
Political Science at the University of California, 
Berkeley. He is also executive secretary of the West- 
ern Governmental Research Association. His earlier 
articles on annexation were published in the April 
issues of PuBLic MANAGEMENT for 1948 and 1949, 


presented in this article; municipal annexa- 
tion programs and policies will be discussed 
in a later article. 

Undesirable Conditions. The population of 
the city and the number of specific outlying 
area difficulties, or at least the recognition of 
their existence, are rather consistently re- 
lated. One or two individual fringe troubles 
exist in a Jarger percentage of small cities 
than in medium or large incorporated 
places. Virtually equal percentages of the 
large, medium, and small cities have three 
problems. The situation is completely re- 
versed when the number of cities which 
have or acknowledge four or more separate 
neighboring weaknesses is considered. ‘Thir- 
ty-three per cent of the large cities recognize 
four or more fringe problems as compared to 
21 per cent of the medium cities and less 
than 17 per cent of the small municipalities. 
As a general rule, then, the larger the city 
the more opportunities for its residents to 
spill over into the unincorporated area and 
cause the subsequent development of a 
greater number of area-wide shortcomings. 

Inferior fringe conditions constitute a 
long list which includes a wide range of 
services usually performed by a city for its 
own inhabitants. No one deficiency is recog- 


1The 108 cities which replied have been ar- 
ranged for the purpose of this article into three 
classes: 27 with populations of more than 100,000; 
39 cities of 25,000 to 100,000; and 42 with popula- 
tions of 5,000 to 25,000. For purposes of simplicity, 
cities in these three classifications are termed large, 
medium, and small, respectively, throughout this 
article. For details about total numbers and types 
of annexations, see recent editions of The Municipal 
Year Book, particularly ‘“‘Changes in City Areas, 
Municipal Year Book 1949, pp. 92-101, and a similar 
section that will appear in the 1950 edition of the 
Year Book to be published in June. 
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nized as being present in all fringe areas. Re- 
garding conditions and excluding planning 
processes or building techniques, the most 
frequent general inadequacy, found in al- 
most one-half of the fringes bordering the 
108 cities, is the poor quality or absence of 
drainage, sewers, or sanitation. The second 
most prevalent series of undesirable condi- 
tions pertains to streets, including no streets, 
poor construction, inferior improvements, 
substandard lighting, and no paving. The 
numerical ranking of other shortages is fire 
protection, water, housing, law enforcement, 
health, recreation, schools, smoke abate- 
ment, and transportation. 

The fringe situation is often graphically 
described as “‘shanty towns, unsanitary con- 
ditions, mud-rut streets in partially devel- 
oped subdivisions, and the mixing of indus- 
trial and commercial with residential de- 
velopment,” or “inadequate police regula- 
tion of gambling and vice, insufficient fire 
protection due to distance from county dis- 
trict stations, and substandard streets.’ Oc- 
casionally cities simply state that “the prob- 


lems are too many to enumerate” and “we 
have the usual number of difficulties.” 

It is significant that in considering the 
inadequacies of adjoining fringe areas cities 
many times specify the absence of all (or 
some) kinds of planning processes or the 
lack of building control techniques as well as 
prevailing service weaknesses. The need for 
all types of planning regulations is men- 
tioned in three instances, subdivision re- 
straints in 13, zoning guidance in 21, and 
building standards in 24. Taken together, 
the number of cases in which the urgency of 
adequate planning or building regulation is 
mentioned exceeds either refuse disposal 
(drainage, sewage, or sanitation) or street 
deficiency cases. 

Control Measures. There is substantial 
agreement that the lack of comprehensive 
county and city controls and corrective 
measures has been responsible for producing 
undesirable fringe conditions. Only about 
one-tenth of the cities feel that such circum- 
stances cannot be traced to the absence of 
such regulations. The four most common 


TABLE 1 
USE OF NINE METHODS FOR CONTROLLING 108 FRINGE AREAS 


FRINGE AREAS BORDERING CITIES OF DIFFERENT POPULATION CLASSES 





27 cities of 





39 cities of 42 cities of Total of 108 








Type or METHOD 100,000 to 25,000 to 5,000 up to cities over 
over 1,000,000 100,000 25,000 5,000 
ADEQUATE COUNTY Per Per Per Per 
CONTROLS No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
eer ree ee 16 59 28 72 24 57 68 63 
0, eer er 15 56 24 62 17 41 56 52 
ae 15 59 14 36 9 21 39 36 
itedarsksgaecenan se 14 52 13 33 9 21 36 33 
Crry CORRECTIVE 
MEASURES 
er 17 63 2° 74 20 48 66 61 
Improving City’s Attractive- 
(et Sane r e eee 13 48 21 54 22 52 56 52 
No Services Provided for 
aera ree 8 30 19 49 19 45 46 43 
Fringe Land Use and Building 
PD 6 sec ne ee ens. 5 19 9 23 3 7 17 16 
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types of county controls relate to sanitation, 
health, zoning, and subdividing. County 
health and sanitation regulations, although 
in general effect much more often than those 
pertaining to zoning and subdividing, are 
still found in only 57 per cent of the fringe 
areas of the 108 cities (see Table 1). 

The wide use of health and sanitary re- 
straints, as compared to zoning and _ sub- 
dividing restrictions, is particularly evident 
in fringes bordering small cities, less than 
one-fifth of which are subject to the latter 
types of controls. In the larger city fringe 
areas the application of the four kinds of 
county regulations is rather evenly distrib- 
uted. In only 19 of the 108 city fringe areas 
are all four of these regulatory Jaws in effect. 
Ten of the sets of quadruple standards are 
functioning in the fringes of the large cities. 
Thus, notwithstanding the variance in 
county powers among states, it appears that 
the location of a Jarge city in a county tends 
to make the county more fully responsive to 
the need for urbanized controls of a sizable 
segment of its population. 

The five corrective measures most fre- 
quently adopted by cities are annexation, 
improving the attractiveness of the city, 
stopping City services to the fringe, adopting 
land use and building regulations that apply 
to a specific portion of the adjacent territory, 
and requiring the installation of pavements 
and utility services by subdivision developers 
for certain distances beyond city limits. Sur- 
prisingly, only three-fifths of the cities are 
now using annexation as a means of con- 
trolling their fringe area growth (see Table 
1). Slightly more than one-half have tried 
to make their own communities more livable 
as a counterbalance to possible fringe at- 
tractions. A policy of no services to the 
fringe has been adopted by about two-fifths 
of the cities. A mere 15 per cent of the cities 
are using pavement and utility service re- 
quirements for fringe subdividers and 16 per 
cent have put fringe land use and building 
regulations into operation. 

The low employment of these last two 
methods is at least partially attributable to 
the frequent lack of permissive legislation. 
Three cities—Monroe, North Carolina; 
Roanoke, Virginia; and Rockford, Illinois— 
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have all five city measures in effect in their 
fringes. Seven others—Dayton, Ohio; La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin; South Bend, Indiana; 
Temple and Tyler, Texas; Whittier, Cali- 
fornia; and Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina—are using four of the five means. Cities 
of medium population are making the great- 
est proportionate use of each of the five 
processes. None of the fringes of the 108 cities 
is controlled by all nine county and city 
methods. 

Several more limited techniques are also 
being employed by 27 cities, usually in con- 
junction with some of the five major city 
corrective measures, as efforts to regulate 
their fringe developments. Most typical is 
compulsory or advisory subdivision stand- 
ards. Several regulate subdividing within 
one, three, five, or six miles of their cor- 
porate boundaries. The cities are frequently 
limited to making recommendations to the 
county or to the fringe developers, which 
often must ask for such advice before it may 
be given. Some cities are attempting to work 
out cooperative regulatory arrangements on 
an informal basis with their counties. At 
least one municipality has a one-mile police 
jurisdiction in the fringe. 

Public Services in Fringe Areas. Public serv- 
ices are provided in fringe areas either by 
the county, a neighboring city, or special- 
purpose districts. Functions most frequently 
performed by counties for fringe areas are 
police protection, road and street mainte- 
nance, health, fire protection, road and 
street construction, and the disposal of drain- 
age, garbage, or sewage. Others rendered by 
counties to fringes and judged by cities to be 
municipal in nature include, in order of nu- 
merical importance, some phase of planning 
(general planning, subdividing, or zoning), 
libraries, building controls and inspection, 
parks and recreation, schools, street lighting. 
airports, housing, weed control, and water 
main construction. 

Many of these are definitely new munici- 
pal-type functions and cannot be viewed as 
traditional county services. A major portion 
of county monies is obtained from property 
taxes, a substantial part of which is many 
times collected but not wholly expended 
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within cities.2 The widespread extension of 
county services to fringes means that city 
residents are often substantially helping to 
support fringe dwellers through heavy pay- 
ments to the county treasury. 

The need for a reappraisal of current city- 
county financial relations, calling for the 
more equitable sharing of taxes on the basis 
of benefits received, is thus strongly indi- 
cated. The solution might possibly be to ob- 
tain the passage of more state laws permit- 
ting the installation of city payroll or in- 
come taxes that will also affect the large 
number of fringe dwellers who earn their 
livings within the city. In addition to reduc- 
ing fiscal inequalities, another important 
consequence might result. This tax could 
have the effect of increasing the annexation 
rate. For example, the Toledo income tax 
has aided the city to reduce its property tax 
and enlarge its service and has thereby facili- 
tated annexation.* 

Limited-purpose, independently  gov- 
erned special districts exclusively provide a 
large variety of public services to fringe 
areas. Excluding schools which are chiefly 
operated by special districts in both urban 
and rural areas of the United States, the 
furnishing of services by special districts is 
heavily concentrated on three types of func- 
tions—the disposal of drainage, garbage, or 
sewage, protection against fires, and the 
supplying of water. Other less numerous dis- 
tricts in the fringes of 108 cities are con- 
cerned with street lighting, parks and recre- 
ation, road and street construction and 
maintenance, libraries, and cemetery main- 
tenance. One-third of the fringes of the 27 
largest cities are obtaining water from spe- 
cial districts. This is the greatest proportion- 
ate use by a population group of the district 
device in any functional field. In addition, 
the large city fringes are the only ones mak- 
ing use of all eight types of district services. 

Although the establishment of special dis- 


24 recent Public Administration Service study 
of city-county relations in San Diego reveals that 
the City of San Diego contributes 64.8 per cent of 
the county general fund while benefiting to the ex- 
tent of about 54 per cent. 


3R. T. Anderson, ‘‘Income Tax Aids Annexa- 
tion,’ National Municipal Review, October 1949, pp. 
443-7. 


tricts whose jurisdiction is confined to the 
fringe results in direct financial payment by 
fringe dwellers for specific services, they in- 
crease the diffusion of local governmental 
control and only partially fulfill the needs 
of the residents. However, the most serious 
defect of single-purpose districts operating in 
many fringe areas is that they do not provide 
the administratively integrated, locally con- 
trolled multifunctional unit urgently needed 
in every urban area to regulate and control 
land use, subdivision development, and 
building standards. The use of such districts 
in unincorporated urban places has usually 
proved to be merely a stopgap to the ulti- 
mate choice between annexation and incor- 
poration. If population density were used 
as a standard for requiring by court order 
that a highly urbanized area either annex or 
incorporate, the widespread use of districts 
performing a single service in such territories 
could be greatly reduced. 


TABLE 2 


Ciry-FrRinGE ConTRAcTs, BY PERCENTAGE 
oF Ciry PopuLATION CLASSES 











27 cities one P 
a 4 39 cities 42 cities Total 
Fype of 100,000 5 000- 5,000- of 108 
Service to over ee 
1,000,000 100,000 25,000 cities 
Water. .... 44% 36% 31% 36% 
Disposal of 
drainage, 
garbage, 
or sewage 41% 31% 10% 25% 
Fire protec- 
ee 33% 23% 10% 20% 
Others... .. 11% 8% 10% 9% 





Sixty-two cities are nourishing the ex- 
istence of their fringes by providing one to 
three services through contract. Definite 
commitments to give no services to the 
fringe have been adopted by less than one- 
half of the 108 cities. Water, provided by 39 
municipalities, or 36 per cent of all cities, is 
the most recurring benefit supplied to fringes 
(see Table 2). Disposal of drainage, garbage, 
or sewage and protection against fires are 
the second and third most numerous func- 
tions performed by 27 and 22 incorporated 
places, respectively. 
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These three types of service constitute al- 
most 90 per cent of all city-fringe contracts. 
They also are the three leading kinds of serv- 
ices furnished to fringes by both cities and 
special purpose units of local government, 
although not in the same order of frequency. 
Additional needs filled by cities in isolated 
instances are electricity, gas, recreation, and 
education. 
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The wisdom of service relations between 
the city and the fringe should be evaluated 
periodically by the chief city administrator 
and the city council. When fringe conditions 
and relations are fully understood, cities are 
then ready to formulate comprehensive area 
adjustment policies and sound long-term 
action programs based upon their individual 
situations. 


Operation of a Local Income Tax 
By JAMES W. MARTIN and MADELYN LOCKHART* 


Some policy and administrative problems. that arise in levying 
a local tax based on income. 


FFORTS to tax occupational groups 
according to a systematic plan as well 
as the need for a new source of reve- 

nue prompted Louisville, Kentucky, in 
1948, to adopt a general occupational license 
tax. Throughout almost its entire history, 
Louisville, along with many other cities, 
especially those in the south, has licensed 
persons engaged in particular trades and 
professions. These imposts were usually in 
the form of flat rate fees; and the measures 
of tax liability, often selected arbitrarily, 
were based on some presumptive evidence of 
ability to pay. Such measures were crudely, 
if at all, related to the capzcity of the tax- 
payer, and gross inequities resulted. 

In 1940 a business privilege license tax 
measured by gross receipts was set up with 
two rate schedules, differentiating between 
various business and professional groups. 
This was no doubt an improvement over the 
earlier tax structure. However, it fell far 
short of equally distributing the tax load and 
of raising adequate revenue. 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Martin is director of the 
Bureau of Business Research at the University of 
Kentucky. He was formerly commissioner of revenue 
for the state of Kentucky and has served as public 
finance consultant to many municipal and state gov- 
ernments. Miss Lockhart is research associate in 
the Bureau of Business Research at the University of 
Kentucky. In the preparation of this article the 
authors acknowledge the assistance of Glenn D. 
Morrow and Jack Shelton, former research associ- 
ate and research assistant respectively, in the same 


bureau, who prepared a general report on the 
Louisville revenue system. 


The occupational license tax of 1948 ex- 
tended the coverage to include practically 
all occupations. The method of measure- 
ment sought equality by computing each 
person’s liability on the basis of wages or 
salaries derived from the conduct of the tax- 
payer’s occupation! (i.e. pay rolls). 

In general the occupational license tax 
ordinance requires each person engaged in 
any occupation, trade, or profession in 
Louisville, with specified exceptions, to pay 
an annual license tax, amounting to 1 per 
cent of all salaries, wages, commissions, and 
other compensation. Social and private in- 
surance benefits are not included in this 
base, and domestic servants are exempt from 
the tax. Only income earned within the city 
is taxable. Net income is reported on the 
same basis as the federal income tax, except 
that state income taxes may not be deducted. 
Employers are required to withhold the 
tax from all salaries, wages, commissions, or 
other compensation at the time payments 
are made to the employee, and to make 
quarterly payments of these amounts to the 
city. If withholding cannot be required, the 
employee is contingently liable. 

Comparison with City Income Taxes. The 


1 Although the Louisville plan was dictated in 
part by the probability that an income tax would 
be held to violate the state constitution (James W. 
Martin and Glenn D. Morrow, ‘‘May Kentucky 
Cities Legally Impose Taxes Measured by Pay 
Rolls?,’’ Kentucky City, August, 1946), the authors be- 
lieve it has some advantages over a city income tax. 
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1948 Louisville tax is in some respects similar 
to the Toledo and Philadelphia municipal 
income taxes which are imposed directly on 
personal incomes. Louisville’s tax is on the 
privilege of engaging in occupations, but is 
measured by income from these activities. 
While the two types appear similar, there 
are some important differences in the base. 
The Louisville occupational tax affects only 
income from sources within the city, where- 
as the application of the Toledo and Phila- 
delphia taxes are based on both residence 
and source. 

The Philadelphia “‘wage tax’ applies to 
the total personal service compensation of 
all residents irrespective of the source from 
which this income is earned and to nonresi- 
dents to the extent that they have income 
from sources within Philadelphia. The 
Toledo income tax, likewise, applies to sal- 
aries or wages of all residents, no matter 
where earned, and in the case of nonresi- 
dents to that portion of income which is 
earned within the city. 

The rate in all three cities is 1 per cent. 
None of the cities tax “‘unearned”’ income, 
such as interest, dividends, pensions, annu- 
ities, and royalties. Both Louisville and 
Philadelphia provide for differential treat- 
ment of domestic servants, but Philadelphia 
does not allow complete exemption. 

Administration. The Louisville occupa- 
tional license tax, like all taxes measured by 
income, entails many technical problems 
which complicate its administration. Fortu- 
nately, the initial formulation of rules and 
regulations interpreting the ordinance and 
governing the administration of the tax was 
greatly simplified by experience in handling 
the former professional and business licenses 
and by a close study of the tax in Toledo and 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia’s 10 years’ experi- 
ence has been especially helpful in working 
out problems in the Louisville tax. Phila- 
delphia’s collection cost has been less than 
2 per cent, and Toledo’s administrative cost 
4 per cent. Administrative costs could be re- 
duced in Philadelphia if employers were per- 
mitted to file quarterly returns, as in Louis- 
ville, instead of monthly returns. 

Lack of an up-to-date and complete list 
of taxpayers has been an important handi- 


cap in the administration of the tax in 
Louisville as well as in Philadelphia and 
Toledo. Wide dissemination of information 
through newspapers and radio concerning 
cases where delinquency did not pay helps to 
reduce these cases, but unfortunately too 
many people realize that evasion is possible 
and perhaps even profitable in the absence 
of an adequate compilation of taxpayer 
lists. Louisville was aided in meeting this 
problem by the records from the earlier li- 
censes. 

Since the Louisville tax applies only to in- 
come earned within the city, it was neces- 
sary to make an apportionment of the in- 
come of such taxpayers as railroad and other 
transportation employees, salesmen, nurses, 
and so on who earn only part of their wages 
or salaries in Louisville. In most cases it 
would be extremely burdensome to work out 
the fractional amount of time which an em- 
ployee worked in Louisville. As a result, 
some of these groups have for the most part 
escaped the tax. Arbitrary regulations have 
been set up by which employers with busi- 
ness houses in Louisville can withhold tax 
from the portion of the employees’ income 
which is taxable under the city ordinance. 

This problem is primarily one of account- 
ing which provides methods for making ap- 
portionments that are approximately cor- 
rect. To determine the success of these ap- 
portionments of wages or salaries would re- 
quire sudy of thorough audit reports. Ex- 
cept for routine checking of returns as they 
are filed, no auditing of the Louisville tax has 
been attempted. If gross inequalities are to 
be avoided, an auditing staff will have to 
be added in the near future. In this connec- 
tion, photostatic copies of the federal re- 
turns, with necessary adjustments, may be 
useful. 

The character of compensation sometimes 
made for personal services presents admin- 
istrative difficulties. It is not uncommon, for 
instance, for an employee to receive a por- 
tion of his pay in the form of property, 
board, and lodging, expenses of commuting 
to and from work, and travel and expense 
allowances. In determining the amount of 
license tax due from these employees an 
evaluation must be made of these or other 
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nonmonetary forms of compensation. 

Numerous persons engage in casual em- 
ployment or are self-employed. No regula- 
tions, of course, can be designed which will 
completely cover all such employments. Se- 
curing full compliance by such _ persons 
promises to be exceedingly difficult; how- 
ever, complete lists of taxpayers, now being 
developed, would help considerably in 
solving this problem. 

The compliance of federal and state em- 
ployees has been troublesome to most cities 
at the initiation of the pay roll taxes. In 
Philadelphia both federal and state agencies, 
after some dispute over tax liability, were 
ordered to give full cooperation to local au- 
thorities by submitting lists of employees 
and their incomes and by encouraging em- 
ployees to file returns regularly. However, 
it still has not been possible to apply the 
withholding provisions to these government 
agencies. 

Revenue Collections. The yield of the Louis- 
ville occupational tax has surpassed the ex- 
pectations of the official forecasters; and, 
barring changes in the price level or in gen- 
eral business conditions, it may be expected 
to continue at present or higher rates. In 
the fiscal year 1948-49 the occupational tax 
brought in over $4,000,000, of which $3,- 
900,000 came from withholdings and over 
$108,000 from federal employees. If the ad- 
ministration is as successful as it promises to 
be, and if litigation results in no major set- 
backs,? the yield of the occupational tax 
should exceed $4,000,000 a year in the fu- 
ture. 

Policy Questions. From the standpoint of 
policy the occupational license tax has 
raised many issues. One policy problem con- 
cerns the coverage of the tax. The occupa- 
tional tax extends the base to nonproperty 
holders and nonresident suburbanites, who 
previously have directly contributed little if 
anything to the support of city government. 
Before the growth of large urban areas, this 
situation was not so important to the taxing 
unit, as these two groups made up a very 
small percentage of the total number of em- 

2 The constitutionality of the tax was sustained in 


City of Louisville et al. v. Sebree et al., 380 Ky. 420,214 
S. W. (2d) 248. 
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ployed persons. However, the relation of 


cities to nonresidents, particularly, has 
grown progressively more complicated in 
recent years. More and more people have 
moved to suburban areas where they escape 
city property taxes, yet enjoy many advan- 
tages of the city. 

There are several types of taxes which 
might be used to reach these “‘daylight citi- 
zens’; €.g. city sales taxes have been used 
rather widely in some areas, especially in 
California. However, many cities employ oc- 
cupational license taxes as the most direct 
method of taxing nonresidents for the ad- 
vantages they derived from the city. Non- 
residents can, of course, avoid the tax by 
working outside the city; but with a rate as 
low as 1 per cent, it is unlikely that many of 
them will be tempted to change employ- 
ment. 

The right of local governments to tax the 
property of a citizen has long been recog- 
nized. The issue now is one of the right of 
municipal governments to tax the privilege 
an individual enjoys when the income from 
the conduct of his occupation arises within 
the city. A case can be made for the similar- 
ity between the privilege and protection 
which the property holder receives, and for 
which he is taxed, and the privilege and pro- 
tection which the employee and _ business 
man receive in their occupations. Logically, 
the latter group can be taxed on the basis of 
the earning power or income from the con- 
duct of an occupation in the city. 

The method of measurement of the Louis- 
ville occupational tax brings up another im- 
portant issue. The ordinance allows no per- 
sonal exemption for individuals or for their 
dependents and imposes a proportional tax 
on salaries and wages of employees. There- 
fore, it does not adhere closely to the con- 
ventional income tax idea. The federal in- 
come tax with its exemptions and progres- 
sive rate structure has become acceptable to 
many people in terms of equitably distrib- 
uting the tax load. However, the construc- 
tion of a local revenue measure depends on 
the purpose of the tax. City income taxes 
have thus far been simply revenue measures, 
a way to meet the rising cost of city opera- 
tion. On the other hand, the federal income 
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tax has become not only a revenue measure, 
but also a possible means of influencing the 
distribution of income and of stabilizing eco- 
nomic fluctuations. The Louisville license 
plan assumes that, if there is a task of redis- 
tribution of income by taxation, it may be 
left to federal or state governments. 

In both Philadelphia and Toledo the in- 
come tax with its low rate and broad base 
has made balanced budgets and the reduc- 


tion of debts possible. Not only have these 
feats been achieved, but a pay-as-you-go 
policy for these cities has become a reality. 
The result is increased economy in that it is 
no longer necessary for the city to borrow 
large sums of money or to float loans to pro- 
vide for current operating expenses. The 
tax has also made it possible for the cities to 
devote proper attention to the planning and 
execution of the capital budget. 


Municipal Public Relations 


Citizens Back Bonds 


In Wichita Falls, Texas, a special citi- 
zens’ committee of 180 members appointed 
by the city council-has assisted the city in 
developing a long-range capital improve- 
ment program and in selling the voters on 
the need for approving bond issues for fi- 
nancing some of the projects. Various sub- 
committees started work early in the fall on 
developing projects. Municipal officials sup- 
plied detailed information and advised the 
committees on municipal needs. Recom- 
mendations made by the committee were 
examined by two national consulting engi- 
neering firms who reviewed the estimates of 
needs, proposed improvements, and costs. 

The committee recommendations were 
later adopted by the council and early in 
December five bond issues totaling $3,250,- 
000 for water and sewer extensions, paving, 
fire protection, and parks were submitted to 
the voters and approved by a four-to-one 
vote. Prior to the referendum both city offi- 
cials and members of the citizens’ committee 
attended meetings held in all sections of the 
city to explain the bond issue proposals, and 
local newspapers and radio stations pub- 
licized the program. The citizens’ committee 
will continue in an advisory capacity until 
the projects included in the capital improve- 
ment program have been completed. 


Tax Leaflets 


Seven cities have recently issued special 
leaflets. San Leandro, California, mailed to 





every home in the city an attractive folder, 
entitled A Report From Your City Hall, which 
explains where the tax money comes from, 
how the total tax rate is divided among the 
several local governments, and how the reve- 
nues received by the city are spent to pro- 
vide essential services. Newport Beach, Cali- 
fornia, has issued a folder, entitled This Js 
Your City, containing information on city 
operations and expenditures; it was mailed 
to all residents of the city. 

In Flint, Michigan, an eight-page folder 
explaining the 1949-50 budget dollar and 
tax rate was enclosed with tax bills mailed 
last month. Charts printed in three colors 
show the allocation of the tax dollar among 
the city, county, and school governments. 
Highland Park, Texas, and Lindsay, Cali- 
fornia, also recently mailed taxpayers a 
folder explaining revenues, expenditures, 
and debt, while Plainfield, New Jersey, en- 
closed with tax bills a 12-page pamphlet con- 
taining a directory of city officials and other 
data about the city. Philadelphia enclosed 
with 1950 tax bills a graphic bulletin, en- 
titled What Services Do We Get for Our City 
Taxes? 


Television and Radio 

The city manager and the police chief of 
El Cerrito, California, recently appeared on 
television over station KPIX, San Fran- 
cisco, to give a demonstration of the effec- 
tiveness of two-way radio equipment on a 
new police car....In Kansas City, Mis- 








souri, a local radio station has been given 
permission on a trial basis to broadcast the 
regular sessions of the city council for a 
period of one-half hour. 


Selling Civil Service 


Municipal personnel agencies in New 
York State have recently received from the 
municipal personnel service of the New 
York State Civil Service Commission a 16- 
page pamphlet entitled Selling Civil Service; 
Public Relations for Municipal Civil Service Com- 
missions. The report begins with this state- 
ment: 


Take a look at your civil service sales chart and 
ask yourself how much of a profit you’ve made 
for expenditures over the past year. Getting 
plenty of good people on the job? Is the work 
being turned out on time and in quantity? How 
about your community relations? Are you getting 
enough moral and financial support? If you can’t 
answer “‘yes’’ to all these questions, this may be a 
good time to take inventory of your stock to see 
why it’s still on the shelves. Make no mistake 
about it, civil service has to be sold, and it is 
usually a difficult job. Every time you write a 
letter, or announce an examination, or hold a 
hearing, you’re selling your stock-in-trade, civil 
service. If you don’t follow the fundamental rules 
of good salesmanship, you may find your sales 
graph dipping. 

The report then makes specific sugges- 
tions for improving techniques of meeting 
the public, announcing examinations, pub- 
licity for personnel news, use of the radio and 
annual reports, and keeping city employees 
informed. 


Recent Annual Reports 


Nine cities have issued general annual 
municipal reports since the first of the year: 
Fargo, North Dakota; Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tucky; Grand Haven, Michigan; Hillsboro 
and Medford, Oregon; Rhinelander, Wis- 
consin; San Diego, California; Wichita, 
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Kansas; and Wilmington, Delaware. The 
reports of four of these cities (Fort Thomas, 
Hillsboro, Medford, and Rhinelander) were 
stencil duplicated and are 83 X 11 inches in 
size. The Grand Haven and Wichita reports 
were issued as special sections of local news- 
papers, the former in the Grand Haven 
Daily Tribune for December 31, and the lat- 
ter in both the Wichita Sunday Beacon and 
Wichita Sunday Eagle for February 12. The 
Wichita report was published as eight-page 
supplements profusely illustrated with charts 
and action photographs of municipal activ- 
ities. The reports of Fargo, San Diego, and 
Wilmington were printed by letterpress in 
6 X 9-inch size. The 72-page San Diego re- 
port is printed in two colors with numerous 
photographs, charts, and small line draw- 
ings to illustrate municipal activities. Fi- 
nancial data are presented in an eight-page 
section at the end of the report. 


Explains Service Charge 


When Albert Lea, Minnesota, adopted a 
sewer service charge citizens were fully in- 
formed by radio broadcasts of the reasons 
for the charge, when the first bills would be 
payable, how much money would be raised 
by the charge, and how it would be used, 
how the bill would be added to quarterly 
water bills and the extent to which other 
cities have adopted similar charges. Local 
newspapers also gave wide publicity to the 
new service charge and the city published a 
four-page leaflet explaining in question-and- 
answer form the same information which 
had been publicized over the radio and in 
the press. This leaflet was enclosed with 
quarterly water bills for the period ending 
December 31, 1949. The sewer charge is 60 
per cent of the water bill and properties out- 
side the city using the city sewer system will 
pay twice as much as property inside the 
city. 
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Prepares ‘‘Performance” Type of 
Annual City Budget 
N Richmond, Virginia, the budget direc- 
tor recently issued instructions to de- 
partment heads on the preparation of a 
“performance” type budget for 1950-51. In- 
cluded in the 28-page instruction manual is 
a sample set of estimates for one of the city 
departments, which outlines a method of 
presenting work program and performance 
data. In explaining the work program in 
connection with the maintenance of street 
trees, for example, the sample shows the 
number of shade trees maintained, the cost 
per tree per year, local costs as compared 
with costs in other cities, cost of the average 
tree at the city nursery ready for planting, 
volume of activity for the past year, cur- 
rent year, and for the budget year. 

General instructions on the presentation 
of program and performance statements in- 
clude the following: ‘““The statement should 
present factual material only, not argument, 
pleadings, or sales talk... the key factors 
in the work program should be set out with 
pertinent volume statistics and unit costs. 
Tabulations are generally more desirable 
and effective than solid descriptive para- 
graphs. Comparative statements by budget 
years are desirable. Standards of quality, 
quantity, and frequency should be stated 
wherever they exist or are to be proposed.” 

The performance type budget requires a 
shift from special attention on things to be 
acquired, such as personal services, supplies, 
and equipment, to the purpose, function, 
activity, or project. Estimated expenditures 
for the budget year also are to be classified 
by object as well as work program. Provision 
is also made for reimbursements from other 
departments for services rendered. Major 
attention will be given to the work program 
and to identifiable key factors in the work 
load, work units, and unit costs. Business- 
type budgets are to be used for self-sustain- 
ing activities. 

Each department is required to submit a 
detailed personnel schedule covering all 


positions, showing the position title, num- 
ber of employees in that classification, man- 
years of performance, and total salary costs 
both for the current year and for the pro- 
posed budget year. Other columns in the per- 
sonnel schedule form call for figures showing 
the increase in salary costs due to step in- 
creases, and also due to increases in man- 
years of performance. In another column is 
given a figure showing the estimated offset in 
savings due to turnover, separation at high 
rates, new employment at lowest step in 
grade, and delay in filling vacancies. A final 
column shows the estimated net increase or 
decrease in salary costs for the budget year. 
These data are in support of the personal 
services budget but are not to be included in 
detail in the budget document. Copies of 
the 1950 budget instructions are available on 
request.—JoHN A. DonaAno, budget direc- 
tor, city hall, Richmond, Virginia. 


Competitive Bidding Reduces 
Insurance Costs 
ILWAUKEE recently paid $410 in 


premiums for three-year coverage on 
burglary, robbery, and messenger insurance, 
as against $1,200 formerly paid for the same 
insurance for one year when competitive 
bids were not received. The cost of this in- 
surance, when bids were taken, dropped to 
$800, then to $600, and finally to $410 for a 
three-year period. Specifications prepared 
by the city indicated the types of coverage 
desired: (1) safe, vault, and burglary in the 
treasurer’s office; (2) all interior robbery, 
and (3) all messenger and robbery. The 
specifications gave detailed information on 
safeguards installed in the city offices, types 
of vaults, offices to be covered, and so on. 
Bidders were asked to quote separate 
prices on each of the three types of coverage. 
The city required that policies offered must 
be in a stock company or nonassessable 
mutual company. Bids were received from 
14 local agencies of stock insurance com- 
panies. Bid prices on the first type of cover- 
age ranged from $29 to $157, on the second 
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type from $106 to $396, and on the third 
type from $275 to $1,000. The lowest bidder 
in each category was awarded the insurance 
contract. The city also buys elevator insur- 
ance on a competitive bid basis at a consid- 
erable saving. 

Milwaukee carries no fire insurance on 
city buildings, but such coverage is carried 
with the state insurance department on the 
stock in the municipal storehouse and on the 
gasoline and oil bulk plant.—JosEpH W. 
NICHOLSON, city purchasing agent, Mil- 
waukee. 


Supervisory Personnel Take In- 
Service Training Course 


N Dayton, Ohio, 33 supervisory em- 
ployees recently completed a group in- 
service training course on the techniques of 
municipal administration. The course con- 
sisted of 16 weekly conference-type discus- 
sion sessions meeting from 4:00 to 6:00 P.M. 
with Joseph Myers, veteran Dayton Journal- 
Herald editorial writer, serving as conference 
leader. Each member of the group was fur- 
nished with a copy of the manual, Technique 
of Municipal Administration, published by the 
International City Managers’ Association, 
and answers to the weekly lessons, arrived at 
through class discussion, were written up by 
a member of the group. These answers were 
sent to the Institute for Training in Munici- 
pal Administration, which is conducted by 
the ICMA, for review and comments by 
the instructor, Professor Hugo Wall, head 
of the political science department at the 
University of Wichita. 

Dr. Wall came to Dayton to conduct the 
final discussion session on February 17 and 
to speak at the dinner meeting that evening 
when certificates were awarded to those who 
completed the course. The dinner meeting 
was the annual meeting of the All-Dayton 
Committee, a local citizens’ organization 
that drafts community leaders to serve as 
candidates for election to the city commis- 
sion and board of education. The 33 city 
employees were guests of the committee. Al- 
bert D. Cash, mayor of Cincinnati, made the 
principal address and Mr. Myers and Dr. 
Wall made short talks on the purpose and 
value of in-service training for municipal 


[March 


supervisory personnel. Members of the Day- 
ton city council and school board were 


present and Mayor Louis W. Lohrey of 


Dayton presented certificates to those com- 
pleting the course. 


This in-service training course is part of 


an extensive program of supervisory training 
begun by the city of Dayton early in 1949 
for administrative employees. Thirty-four 
department and division heads early in 1949 
took the same administrative technique 
course that has just been completed by 33 
other administrative employees. Fourteen 
senior officers in the police department took 
the course in municipal police administra- 
tion last fall, and 25 administrative em- 
ployees recently started a group in-service 
training course on municipal public works 
administration. All of these courses are 
made available by the Institute for Training 
in Municipa] Administration conducted by 
the ICMA. 

These in-service training courses bring 
together the top administrative personne] of 
the several departments to discuss common 
problems on an objective basis. Department 
and division heads as a result of this training 
have shown a better appreciation of the 
over-all management job, they have secured 
a better knowledge of their own job and re- 
sponsibilities as well as the work of other 
departments, and have developed a spirit of 
cooperation and improved personal rela- 
tionships.—RusseELL E. McC ure, city man- 
ager, Dayton, Ohio. 


Cuts Meter Reader Force in Half, 
Improves Service 


ILWAUKEE is reducing the number 

of water meter readers by 50 per 

cent, in accordance with a plan adopted by 
the council. The water department has had 
49 full-time meter readers and this number 
is being cut immediately to 32 by retirement 
or transfer of employees to work in other de- 
partments. When all of the recommenda- 
tions made in the survey report issued latc 
in 1948 have been put into effect, the num- 
ber of meter readers can be reduced to 24. 
This will result in annual reduction in pav 
roll costs of approximately $75,000. Since 
the survey was made, however, the city has 
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annexed about 1,000 acres and this, together 
with the large volume of new home con- 
struction, has increased the volume of work 
so that the city may need a few more than 24 
meter readers. 

The reduction in force is being made 
without layoffs. Changes now being put into 
effect include: (1) Post-card water bills will 
be mailed to consumers instead of de- 
livered by meter readers. (2) Meters will be 
read quarterly rather than monthly, except 
that meters in large industries and where 
water leaks are common will be read on a 
bi-weekly or monthly basis. (3) Complaints 
and reports of high consumption will be 
handled by central water office investigators 
instead of by meter readers. (4) The prac- 
tice of entering meter readings in private 
consumers’ books and of filling out branch 
coupons will be eliminated. (5) When a 
reading is not obtained, in the case of resi- 
dential consumers, a bill will be issued based 
on average consumption. (6) Automobiles 
will be used by meter readers in sparsely 
settled areas. 

Outmoded practices in water meter read- 
ing came to light when the meter readers in 
the fall of 1948 requested a pay increase. The 
matter was referred to the city’s classifica- 
tion examiner and to the budget supervisor 
who decided that a study should be made to 
discover ways to improve procedures. 

The survey disclosed that meter read- 
ers had been reading an average of 100 
meters per day while performing clerical and 
investigative duties. The average number of 
water meters read per day in other cities 
was: Detroit, 176 to 200; Los Angeles, 300 to 
350; Buffalo, 50; New Orleans, 175 to 200; 
Minneapolis, 85 to 100; Cincinnati, 126 to 
140. It should be recognized that these 
figures must be interpreted in the light of 
local conditions. For example, Los Angeles 
combines water and electric meter reading; 
Buffalo has only 20 per cent of its accounts 
metered; and in some instances, meter read- 
ers perform investigative duties, found to be 
a highly questionable assignment. Mil- 
waukee officials believe that as a result of the 
reorganization the average number of 
meters read per day in that city will be in- 
creased to 165.—RoBertT C. GARNIER, 
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classification examiner, and GEeorGE C. Sar- 
FRAN, budget supervisor, Milwaukee. 


Adopts New Policy on Use of 


City-Owned Cars 

ONTIAC, Michigan, has adopted a new 

policy on the use of city-owned automo- 
biles. New cars are assigned on a three-year 
rotating basis, first to departments where 
usage will be relatively low (less than 5,000 
miles per year) and where only one or two 
employees will drive the car. Cars will be as- 
signed to such departments for approxi- 
mately two years and then transferred to 
the police department for use in patrol or 
traffic work where they will receive their 
hardest use during the third year. When the 
car is three years old it will be turned in, 
and records show that it will have been 
driven less than 50,000 miles. 

Only city employees who have three or 
more emergency off-duty calls per week will 
be allowed to drive city-owned cars home at 
night. In addition, some cars are being re- 
assigned to individual departments and to 
the city car pool on the basis of use and cost. 
For example, an additional car has been 
added to the pool for use by the assessor 
during the four-month peak load in his de- 
partment (September through December), 
and for use by the recreation department 
during its peak load in the summer months. 

This new policy was adopted after a com- 
prehensive survey showed that the old 
policy of assigning new cars for heavy 
police patrol work and transferring them 
after a year or two of hard use to other de- 
partments had resulted in large repair costs 
and low trade-in values. It is believed that 
under the new policy car repairs will be 
kept at a minimum, turn-in values will be 
higher, and all departments will have good 
cars to drive. ‘“‘Low mileage usage”’ has been 
interpreted as less than 5,000 miles per year, 
and departments that have low mileage 
records either will be assigned new cars 
under the new policy or will be required to 
use a car from the general pool, four cars 
having been assigned to this pool. Depart- 
ment heads who use pool cars most frequent- 
ly are the assessor, recreation director, 
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treasurer, and electrical superintendent. 
All departments use the pool cars at one 
time or another during the year.—GEORGE 
E. BEAN, city manager, Pontiac, Michigan. 


Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 
ITIES that have completed the an- 
nexation of outlying areas during the 
past year are advised to check with the dis- 
trict supervisor of the United States Bureau 
of the Census to be sure that the annexed 
areas have been added to the city for the 
purposes of the census enumeration which 
will begin on April 1. Any changes that 
should be made in city maps because of 
recent annexations must be approved by the 
Census Bureau in Washington. 

Most of the municipal requests to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency for ear- 
marking of funds for the redevelopment of 
slum areas will be made by local housing 
authorities, fewer than 25 cities having set 
up separate redevelopment agencies. But 
before federal grants are made to communi- 
ties a redevelopment plan must be pre- 
pared and approved by the local governing 
body. 

Congress is considering several bills of 
municipal interest, most of which were 
held over from the previous session. Munici- 
palities want payment in lieu of taxes on 
federal properties, a larger share of federal- 
aid highway funds for municipal streets, 
optional coverage for municipal employees 
under the Social Security Act, federal loans 
for sewage plant construction, grants of 
temporary war housing to cities, and a re- 
duction in the federal admissions tax. 

Rents have been decontrolled in more 
than 200 cities by action of city councils and 
by the United States housing expediter in 
more than 500 other communities. A survey 
of the results of decontrol in seven large 
cities, made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
shows that within a few months after decon- 
trol local rents had increased an average of 
16 per cent in Salt Lake City, up to 40 per 
cent in Houston. 

A conference on air pollution control 
called by the Interior Department on in- 
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struction from President Truman, will be 
held in Washington May 3 to 5 to discuss 
methods of abating and preventing air pol- 
lution. Municipal officials who desire to at- 
tend should write in advance to Louis C. 
McCabe, chief, Office of Air and Stream 
Pollution, United States Bureau of Mines. 

The number of unemployed in the United 
States at the end of January reached 
4,480,000, or one out of seven in the Jabor 
force, the highest since 1941. Thirty-nine 
cities having unemployment of 12 per cent 
or more include Knoxville, Providence. 
San Diego. The data show that the number 
of job openings is declining while the num- 
ber of job seekers is growing as the popula- 
tion grows. 

The temporary Water Resources Policy 
Commission, appointed by the President 
early in January, is making a quick recon- 
naissance of the water supplies of some of the 
larger cities as part of its study of existing 
federal legislation and policies in the water 
resources field. Recommendations of the 
commission for the development, conserva- 
tion, and use of the nation’s water resources 
are to be submitted to the President not 
later than next December 1. 

A conference on methods of fighting 
organized crime, held in Washington on 
February 15 under the auspices of the 
Attorney General, resulted in setting up a 
permanent organization headed by an ex- 
ecutive committee comprised of representa- 
tives of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, United States Conference of Mayors, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Of- 
ficers, National Association of Attorneys 
General, and International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. Mayor Quigg Newton of 
Denver, president of the AMA, was made 
chairman of the committee. Resolutions 
adopted at the Washington meeting called 
for: prohibiting use of communication 
facilities for gambling information, uniform 
recording of serial numbers of firearms, 
opening social security records for police 
use, prohibiting the interstate shipment of 
slot machines and other gambling devices, 
requiring registration of owners of gambling 
devices. A report on needed federal, state. 
and local legislation is being drafted. 
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City Managers Attend Short Course 
at State University 
WENTY-ONE Oklahoma city man- 
agers and other chief administrators at- 
tended the first “City Managers’ Short 
Course” held on the campus at Norman on 


January 9 to 13 under the auspices of the de- 


partment of government of the University of 
Oklahoma and the extension division of the 
university. Co-sponsor with the university 
was the Oklahoma Municipal League which 
had set up a special committee composed of 
the city managers of Enid, Muskogee, and 
Shawnee to help plan the course. Enrollees 
paid a fee of $20 for instructional costs and 
textbooks. 

The first three days of the one-week 
course were given over to discussion of man- 
agement techniques, such as the over-all job 
of the manager, relations with the council 
and the public, direction of administrative 
departments, finding time to manage, and 
evaluation of administrative accomplish- 
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ments. The last two days were devoted to 
municipal problems, such as _ financing 
services, municipal finance administration, 
municipal liability, and property manage- 
ment. A city manager led the discussion at 
each session. 

The purpose of the short course was to 
bring to the university campus at Norman 
qualified persons in the municipal service 
who aspire to become city managers. The 
city councils, however, responded by send- 
ing their city managers, especially the man- 
agers from the smaller cities in the state. The 
major objective of the course therefore was 
to increase the competence of municipal ad- 
ministrators and to promote the professional 
character of the post of city manager. That 
the course was successful is indicated by the 
fact that the managers who attended have 
urged that the course be repeated next year 
and that similar courses be organized for 
department heads.—H. V. Tuornton, di- 
rector, Bureau of Government Research, 
University of Oklahoma. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 











hem a = Gat pee ee lee Sie 
Consumers’ Prices!.......... 1935-39 =100 166.9 Jan. 167.5 170.9 167.5 170.9 
Municipal Bonds?........... % yield 2.02 2-16 2.05 2.21 2.09 2.21 
Motor Vehicle Deaths?....... Number 2,430 Jan. 3,150 2,340 2,010 3,150 
Municipal Construction‘... . . In millions $135 Dec. $138 $142 $94 $260 
Building Material Prices®..... 1926=100 190.3 Dec. 189.5 190.3 188.2 202.2 
Construction Activity®....... In millions $1,500 Jan.. $1,612 $1,261 $1,146 $1,913 
State-Local............... ‘a $262 “* $277 $199 $187 $388 
ak veh ener eaee oad + $98 ™ $110 $84 $70 $178 
SE sb wih 5.204 4eOOs saws = $1,140 = $1,225 $978 $881 $1,371 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Figures are for entire country. 

* Public Construction. Office of Economic Research, General Services Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Includes contracts awarded; data are from the F. W. Dodge Corporation for the 37 Eastern states and the 
District of Columbia, and from the Engineering News-Record, Daily Pacific Builder, and other news sources for 


the 11 Western states. 


§ Public Construction. Index covers wholesale prices on brick and tile, cement, lumber, paint and paint ma- 
terials, plumbing and heating, structural steel, and other building materials; data are from the Department 


of Labor. 


® Public Construction. Data are from the Departments of Commerce and Labor. First line gives total figures. 
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Checks Up on Economy Check List 


ONTIAC, Michigan, has compared munici- 

pal practices in that city with the 542 specific 
suggestions set forth in a report, entitled Check 
List On How Cities Can Cut Costs, issued late in 
1949 by the International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation. Each department head was requested by 
the city manager to check the box score for his 
department by placing check marks in the 
**ves”’ and “‘no”’ columns after the questions ap- 
plying to his department. This analysis resulted 
in an over-all average for Pontiac of 75 per cent, 
which means that the city of Pontiac is now using 
three-fourths of the methods generally recom- 
mended for economical and effective adminis- 
tration of municipal affairs. According to a news 
letter issued by the Pontiac city government: 
‘That isn’t a bad record and it is getting better 
each year.”’ In this way Pontiac and a number of 
other cities that have taken similar steps are dis- 
covering ways of improving local practices and 
reducing costs. 


Training in Traffic Work 


Several short courses in the traffic field will be 
offered this spring for municipal employees. A 
two-week course in police traffic training will be 
conducted at Georgia School of Technology in 
Atlanta on April 10 to 21 by the Traffic Division 
of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. A chemical tests course, to be held at 
Georgia Tech on April 17 to 21, will be conduct- 
ed by the Traffic Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The police traffic course is a 75-hour 
course open to city, county, and state police and 
highway patrol officers. The chemical tests 
course is open to police officers, public health em- 
ployees, coroners, medical examiners, and other 
municipal and state personnel. A three-week 
course dealing with the policemen’s part in super- 

* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmental 
Research Association, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, National 
Association of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, and United States Conference of 
Mayors. 


vising traffic and preventing accidents will be 
offered from April 24 to May 12 by the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University in Evanston, 
Illinois. The course is open to all policemen who 
are in active service in city, county, or state 
police organizations and whose attendance is ap- 
proved by their department heads. In previous 
years a total of 1,381 officers have attended this 
course. Further information on these courses may 
be secured from the Traffic Institute, 1704 Jud- 
son Avenue, Evanston, IIlinois. 


Electric Bills Show Decrease 


Charges for residential electric service took 
another drop during 1948, the average typical 
monthly bill on January 1, 1949, being $3.68 for 
100 kwh, as compared with $3.74 on January 1, 
1948, for all United States cities of 2,500 popula- 
tion and more. Small reductions also occurred 
in the typical bills for 25 kwh and 250 kwh, ac- 
cording to the report entitled Typical Residential 
Electric Bills, 1949; Cities of 2,500 Population and 
More, recently issued by the Feceral Power Com- 
mission. The average monthly bills for these 
amounts of residential electric service were re- 
duced approximately 10 per cent during the 10- 
year period since 1939, the greatest reduction oc- 
curring among communities having populations 
between 10,000 and 50,000. The report shows 
typical residential bills for each of 3,814 com- 
munities, 22.4 per cent of which are served by 
publicly owned utilities. Both publicly owned and 
privately owned utilities provide service in 58 
communities, two or more privately owned util- 
ities serve 20 communities, and two _ publicly 
owned utilities serve one community. The states 
with the lowest average bills on January 1, 1949, 
were Tennessee, Washington, Oregon, Alabama, 
and California in that order. 


Public Uses Police Telephones 


Among cities in which any citizen may con- 
veniently open the door of police call boxes and 
use the telephone to call the police departinent 
are Norwich, Connecticut; Huntington, Indiana; 
University City, Missouri; Omaha, Nebraska: 
and Rockville Centre, New York, according to 4 
recent survey by the Gamewell Company. ‘The 
survey was inspired by the recent action of the 
police department in Philadelphia in making the 
telephone in all police boxes accessible to the 
public. Police chiefs in one-fourth of 117 citics 
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which have Gamewell call systems favor un- 
limited use by the public of police telephones in 
call boxes, while police chiefs in nearly one-half 
of 217 cities which do not have Gamewell systems 
favor unlimited use by the public of such boxes. 


Reducing Insurance Costs 


Berkeley, California, has purchased a blanket 
surety bond to cover all city employees except the 
mayor, councilmen, school directors, and audi- 
tor, in the amount of $10,000—the new bonds 
to be honesty bonds instead of the faithful per- 
formance bonds used in the past. Formerly only 
80 employees were bonded with the amounts 
running from $1,000 to $25,000. The three-year 
premium for the new blanket bond is $1,031 as 
compared to a three-year cost of $2,400 under the 
old method... . Fort Worth, Texas, does not 
carry liability or property damage insurance on 
city-owned motor equipment because of the ex- 
cessive cost. Claims against the city for injury or 
damage caused by automotive equipment during 
the past five years have amounted to only $200. 
Fire losses on city buildings during a recent five- 
year period amounted to only $3,000 as com- 
pared to $40,000 paid out in premiums. 


Installs Long-Wearing Street Signs 


Chicago is installing new street name signs 
that cost about one-fourth as much as the old 
street signs, can be installed in half the time, and 
will last three times as long. Designed by a city 
traffic engineer, the new sign is made of a single 
flanged strip of steel, with porcelain finish and 
lettering. Instead of being mounted to a post with 
brackets and bands, the signs are fastened to bolts 
stud-welded into the side of the pole. A high- 
voltage welding gun “fires” the stainless steel 
bolts into place almost instantly. 


Cities Issue Employee Handbooks 


Dayton, Ohio, has just published a 37-page 
pamphlet, entitled Your Career with the City of 
Dayton, illustrated with small cartoon-type draw- 
ings and emphasizing items of particular interest 
to all city employees. For example, one page tells 
the employee where to report, his pay day, his 
job title, his salary, and other items of immediate 
interest. Copies were distributed to all 2,200 em- 
ployees and a copy will be given to each new em- 
ployee. New employees are asked to read the 
handbook and to attend an orientation class that 
is conducted each Friday for new employees. 
Every new employee, regardless of his assign- 
ment, is included in this orientation training. The 


booklet is in loose-leaf form so that it can be kept 
up to date. 

Several other cities also have issued new em- 
ployee handbooks. In San Jose, California, a 24- 
page illustrated pamphlet, entitled Have You Met 
Milo Greene? describes the principal functions of 
the city and sets forth personnel policies and prac- 
tices. The booklet was designed chiefly for new 
employees but copies were distributed to all em- 
ployees when it was issued. Portland, Oregon, has 
revised its employee handbook, entitled Our Fob 
with Portland, which is used in an employee orien- 
tation program. It answers questions about obli- 
gations, duties, and privileges of city employees. 
The Personnel Manual of the United States Civil 
Service Commission has been rewritten in simple 
and direct language and reduced in length 88 
pages. 


To Train for Better Citizenship 


In Jackson, Michigan, Eugene Moody, ad- 
ministrative assistant to City Manager C. H. 
Elliott, is preparing a booklet which will be used 
as the basic text in civics classes in the public 
schools of that city. The book is being prepared 
at the request of local school officials who felt that 
standard civics textbooks over-emphasize the 
national government and neglect the local gov- 
ernments. Local civics teachers hereafter will 
place more emphasis on local government with 
special attention to Jackson’s city government. 
The administrative assistant is working closely 
with civics teachers in preparing the booklet 
which will cover all phases of Jackson’s municipal 
government. 


Creates Airport Advisory Service 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
created an airport advisory service to assist mu- 
nicipalities in all phases of the management and 
operation of municipal airports. The service is 
especially designed to aid cities in such matters as 
field use agreements, leases, contracts, accounting 
procedures, concessions, and housekeeping. This 
is in addition to the present technical services pro- 
vided by the CAA in lighting, paving, architec- 
ture, planning, and airport design. The CAA 
operates through seven regional headquarters 
and numerous district offices. 


Better Use of Police Manpower 


During the past year Philadelphia has con- 
solidated several police districts and eliminated 
seven station houses, reducing the number of 
police stations to 28. Two more stations have 
been temporarily closed. The use of patrol cars 
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and radio has made possible the reduction in the 
number of station houses and putting more men 
out on active duty assignments, at the same time 
reducing police costs. In Detroit the Bureau of 
Governmental Research in a recent report ques- 
tions the practice of the police department in as- 
signing uniformed officers to the telephone bu- 
reau and to issuing operators’ and chauffeurs’ 
licenses. The Bureau also questioned: (1) the 
assignment of policemen to temporary details— 
money details, parades, sports activities and 
other “private” activities and for which the city 
is not reimbursed, (2) the use of uniformed police 
to guard school crossings, and (3) the mounted 
patrol consisting of 54 officers and 11 civilians 
which the Bureau called a ‘‘sentimental luxury,” 
and (4) failure of the department to use one-man 
patrol cars. 


Charges for Outside Services 


Nashville, Tennessee, has adopted a new 
policy for providing fire protection and sewerage 
service outside the city. A charge of $300 is now 
made for each trip made by the fire department 
to points outside the city limits, including answer- 
ing false alarms. Payment of the required fee must 
be guaranteed by the property owner by filing an 
insurance policy or certificate covering his lia- 
bility, or by filing a surety bond to guarantee 
payment, or by making a deposit sufficient to pay 
the fee. A new sewer service charge of $3 per 
month is assessed on outside residences that are 
connected with the city’s sanitary sewer system. 
The charge for homes with more than five rooms 
is $5 per month, and for commercial and indus- 
trial properties $1.50 for each fixture drain out- 
let, with a minimum monthly rate of $5. The 
charges are payable quarterly at the same time 
that regular water bills are issued. Water service 
will be shut off for nonpayment. 


Solving Unemployment Locally 


The city council of Norway, Michigan (3,728), 
faced with growing unemployment, recently 
called a citizens meeting to find ways of meeting 
the problem. Some 400 residents came to the 
meeting, and also members of the city council, 
the city manager, the city clerk, and a representa- 
tive of the state department of economic develop- 
ment who led the discussion. The mayor pointed 
out the city’s advantages of cheap electric power, 
a competent labor pool, and a sound city gov- 
ernment. The representative from the depart- 
ment of economic development explained the 
factors which influence industries in choosing 
sites, and he recommended a community-wide 
program for appraising community resources 
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and promoting the location of industries in the 
city. Many suggestions were offered from the 


floor by various citizens, including promotion of 


the tourist business, lengthening the canning 
season by increasing the line of products handled, 
helping present industries to expand and employ 
more people, and various forms of advertising 
and promotion. 


Police Use Dictating Machines 


The dictation by all patrolmen of their reports 
is now in effect or in process of installation in 
Berkeley, Fresno, and Richmond, California. 
This innovation will increase time on patrol and 
reduce time spent by patrolmen in headquarters, 
reduce overtime accumulated in report writing, 
and result in better quality reports. In all three 
cities the system is based on use of mechanical 
dictating equipment connected to the police tele- 
phone box system and the police switchboard. 
The officer may, upon completion of an investiga- 
tion, dictate his report from the field to be tran- 
scribed in the office for his signature. Mechani- 
cally, and from a personnel standpoint, the pro- 
cedure is feasible and economical, according to 


Police Chief John D. Holstrom of Berkeley. 


Train Supervisors, Garbage Collectors 


Kansas City, Missouri, has started a training 
course for supervisors. The conference method of 
small group discussions is used. A minimum of 
six one-hour sessions will cover such subjects as 
(1) operations of the merit system and central 
personnel agency, (2) certification and appoint- 
ment procedures, (3) orientation of new em- 
ployees, (4) human relations, (5) service rating 
practice and procedure, (6) counseling service 
and grievance procedure, and (7) discharge pro- 
cedure and problems involved in employee ap- 
peals. Over 160 supervisors are enrolled in the 
course. ... Gainesville, Florida, has trained city 
carbage collectors to provide more efficient serv- 
ice and improve public relations. Employees were 
trained in methods of collection, safety, handling 
of complaints, and other phases of the service. 
Certificates were issued to workers who partici- 


pated. 
Build Parking Garages and Lots 


Los Angeles recently received bids on the con- 
struction and operation of a $5,000,000 four- 
level garage beneath Pershing Square. One of the 
provisions of the lease is that the park must be 
restored on the surface when the subterranean 
garage is completed. The garage will provide 
storage for 2,500 cars. Construction of the park- 
ing station was approved by the voters in 194’. 
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Des Moines, Iowa, is receiving bids for the 
construction of two public parking buildings 
which will cost $1,250,000 and have storage 
capacity for 750 cars. A bond issue for this 
amount will be retired over a 19-year period 
from parking meter revenues. Operating costs 
for the two buildings are estimated at approxi- 
mately $109,000 a year, or an average of $146 
per year for each parking space. This means that 
each car space will have to earn 48 cents for each 
of the 305 working days per year in order to pay 
operating costs, not including debt retirement or 
interest. 

Vancouver, British Columbia, has issued 
bonds to purchase land for use as parking lots. 
The property will be leased to merchants who 
are represented in the Downtown Parking Cor- 
poration, Ltd. The corporation will pay the city 
6 per cent of the assessed value of the land, plus 
(axes, annually, and if this is not sufficient to 
meet debt service charges the corporation will 
pay the balance out of any residual revenue. 
Profits are to be used to purchase additional park- 
ing facilities in the business area. The corpora- 
tion sells tickets to merchants who give them to 
their customers. The company expects to have 
800 parking spaces ready by summer. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Bakersfield, California, recently adopted an 
ordinance prohibiting commercial use of sound 
equipment in the city, restricting noncommercial 
uses of such equipment to certain hours and places, 
and prohibiting volume .audible in excess of 150 
feet from the exterior boundaries of the premises 
upon which the equipment is located. Houlton, 
Maine, has adopted an ordinance regulating and 
licensing taxicabs and taxicab drivers. The license 
fee is fixed at $25 per year and is not transferrable. 
Drivers are also required to secure permits which 
are granted only after a police investigation of the 
applicant and upon payment of $1. The ordi- 
nance designates taxicab stands and fixes the 
rate of fares on a zone basis. 

Cleveland has adopted a fair employment 
practices ordinance that requires both public and 
private employers to hire workers on the basis of 
qualifications for the job regardless of color, re- 
ligion, race, or national origin. Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, and Philadelphia are the only other cities 
having such ordinances that apply to both public 
and private employers. Fair employment acts in 
Milwaukee, Phoenix, and Richmond (Cali- 
fornia), apply only to the city governments and 
their contract or franchise holders. Cincinnati’s 
ordinance applies to city employees alone.... 
Among other new ordinances recently adopted is 
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one creating a council on human relations in 
St. Louis; an air pollution code in Tacoma, 
Washington; governing the use and occupancy of 
trailer coaches in Saginaw, Michigan; regulating 
private collection and disposal of garbage in Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan; authorizing the city forester 
to trim or remove trees and shrubs projecting 
from private property and assess the cost against 
the property owner in Denver; and creating a 
parking authority in Philadelphia. 


Surveys Garbage Collection Practices 


A recent survey of garbage collection prac- 
tices in 153 cities in New York state shows that 
42 per cent of the cities collect garbage with 
municipal forces, 33 per cent have their garbage 
collected by contract, and 25 per cent have pri- 
vate collectors. One of the cities which recently 
changed from private contract to municipal col- 
lection is Poughkeepsie. Private collection had 
become more and more inefficient and costly, the 
contract bid for last year being $174,000. The ac- 
tual cost to the city for handling this service in 
1949 was $130,000. Three out of every 10 cities 
covered in the survey incinerate their garbage, 
three dispose of it by dumping, two feed it to 
hogs, one disposes of garbage through the sani- 
tary-fill method, and one out of 10 did not reply. 
Sixty-two cities pick up the garbage at the curb 
line and 51 cities report that employees take the 
garbage from the back yard. Detailed information 
concerning collection methods, frequency and 
method of collection and disposal, and pay rates 
is set forth in a report recently issued by the 
New York State Conference of Mayors at Albany. 


Explains Trends In Annual Budget 


More than one-third of the 1950-51 annual 
budget document of Hartford, Connecticut, is de- 
voted to City Manager C. F. Sharpe’s message 
to the council. The 68-page budget opens with a 
one-page letter of transmittal to the council. Next 
is a 27-page budget message which shows sum- 
mary tables of estimated revenues and expendi- 
tures, including a table showing the distribution 
of the budget dollar among various activities. 
The upward trend in relief costs, education 
budget, and pension requirements is discussed 
in detail and tables and charts show trends over 
a period of years. A unique section is the discus- 
sion of items the manager has not included in 
the budget figures with a statement of reasons 
why they have been omitted and estimated cost 
if the council should add any of these items to 
the budget. These items include a 40-hour maxi- 
mum work week, provision for the payment of 
pensions based on the portion of the employees’ 
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salaries considered as a temporary salary adjust- 
ment, and returning empty rubbish containers to 
the back yards. The budget message also explains 
in detail various increases and decreases in items 
on both the revenue and expenditure side, and 
an explanation of the major changes made by the 
manager in reviewing the original requests of the 
several departments. The document includes an 
extended discussion of the budgets of the school 
and library boards, for which the city council pro- 
vides the necessary funds although these agencies 
are independent of the city government. 


Require Off-Street Parking 


The Toledo, Ohio, city council is considering 
the enactment of an amendment to the zoning 
ordinance to provide that when any building is 
built or enlarged minimum off-street parking 
spaces must be provided, except in the central 
business district. Dwellings would be required to 
provide one space per dwelling unit; auditoriums, 
theaters, and stadiums one space for every five 
seats; hospitals one space for each 100 square feet 
of floor space; hotels and apartment houses one 
space for every two guest rooms; and industrial 
concerns one space for every two employees in 
the largest working shift. 

Nearly 200 cities in 29 states now have ordi- 
nances requiring the provision of off-street park- 
ing facilities in connection with various property 
uses and a detailed analysis of the ordinance pro- 
visions of 155 cities is contained in a 115-page re- 
port, entitled Requirement for Off-Street Automobile 
Parking Facilities in Zoning or Other Local Ordi- 
nances, prepared by the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads and published in August, 1949, by 
the Highway Research Board. The report con- 
tains a suggested model ordinance requiring off- 
street parking facilities. 


New Sources of Revenue 


Cities that adopted admissions taxes in 1949 
include Nashville, Tennessee, where a 2 per cent 
tax on gross receipts yielded $39,000 in 1949; 
Moline, Illinois, where a 2 per cent tax produced 
$20,000; and Lynchburg, Virginia, where a tax 
of 1 per cent for each 20 cents or fraction thereof 
yielded $41,000. ... Wenatchee, Washington, has 
adopted a tax on slot machine operators at the 
rate of 5 per cent of gross operating income from 
the machines, while Corapolis, Pennsylvania, has 
levied a tax on pinball machines at the rate of 
$75 per machine per year. ... Amarillo, Texas, 
has adopted a monthly charge of $1 for single- 
family residences for garbage and trash collec- 
tion. Monthly charges for various business and 
commercial institutions are based on area, the 
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monthly charge ranging from $2 to $15.... 
Alexandria, Virginia, recently levied a 5 per cent 
utility tax which will be added to telephone, wa- 
ter, light, and gas bills, and will produce $187,500 
a year. 


New Charters, Governmental Research 


Charter commissions are currently engaged in 
the preparation of new charters in three counties: 
Cuyahoga County (Cleveland), Ohio; St. Louis 
County, Missouri; and King County (Seattle), 
Washington. Among the cities in which similar 
commissions are preparing new charters are 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Mansfield (Ohio). 
... Studies of state-local problems by interim 
legislative committees have been completed re- 
cently or are underway in Mississippi, California, 
Iowa, Minnesota, New Jersey, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. . . . Three more state legislatures 
have acted this year to provide themselves with 
a research body: Florida, South Carolina, and 
Texas. Since Kansas initiated the idea in 1933, a 
total of 23 states have followed suit in setting up 
legislative councils which provide the legislature 
with comprehensive analyses of problems that 
they consider....The Missouri Municipal 
League has requested the University of Missouri 
to establish a bureau of municipal research as a 
service to cities of the state. 


Trends in Police Work 


Police departments in an increasing number 
of cities, according to an analysis of trends by 
J. D. Holstrom, police chief of Berkeley, are 
sponsoring or directing junior traffic police or 
school boy safety patrols instead of using police 
guards at school crossings; emphasizing training 
by creating personnel and training units; re- 
establishing auxiliary and reserve forces because 
of interest in civil defense and disaster planning: 
sending selected men to the FBI National Acad- 
emy and the Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute for training; converting radio facilities 
from AM to FM frequencies, much of the new 
equipment permitting three-way operation; mak- 
ing chemical tests for intoxication; reducing the 
number of bureau heads reporting to the police 
chief; and inaugurating one-man cars for all or 
part of the patrol force. Among cities establishing 
a 40-hour week for policemen were Pasadena and 
Santa Monica, California; Columbus, Ohio; and 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. The 1948 trend away 
from police affiliation with national labor unions 
continued in 1949. Details about these and other 
trends are set forth in The Municipal Year Book to 
be published in June by the International City 
Managers’ Association. 
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City Expenditures Up 16 Per Cent 


The 397 American cities of more than 25,000 
population spent more than $4,052,000,000 in 
1948, as against $3,494,000,000 in 1947, and 
$3,000,000,000 in 1946. Offsetting increased ex- 
penditures, general revenues for these cities 
reached a new high in 1948 of $3,753,000,000. 
These, and other financial statistics, including 
details for individual cities, are contained in the 
report, Compendium of City Government Finances: 
1948, recently issued by the United States Bureau 
of the Census. General municipal revenues in- 
creased 13.5 per cent in 1948. Property tax yields 
alone rose 10.3 per cent, or as much as during the 
entire five-year period from 1942 to 1947. Other 
tax revenues, however, increased at a much high- 
er rate. Sales and gross receipts taxes, for exam- 
ple, increased 31.3 per cent over 1947. Property 
taxes in 1948 represented 54.8 per cent of all 
municipal revenues, a decline from 64.9 per cent 
in 1942. The increase in expenditures, 16 per cent 
higher than in 1947, was accounted for largely by 
increases for schools, public safety, and public 
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welfare. Total municipal debt in 1948 for the 397 
cities increased 3.7 per cent to $7,521,000,000, 
the highest level since 1943. 


Seven Cities Adopt Manager Plan 


Palo Alto, California (22,789), on February 21 
by a vote of 2,562 to 1,036 adopted charter 
amendments providing for the council-manager 
plan. Activities formerly administered by four 
separate administrative boards are to be organ- 
ized in departments under the city manager. The 
council of 15 members elected from the city at 
large for six-year terms will appoint the manager, 
clerk, attorney, assessor, controller, and police 


judge. The new charter provides that the organi- 


zation of municipal activities is to be set forth in 
an administrative code. Other cities that have 
adopted the council-manager plan since Janu- 
ary 1 are: El Cajon, California; Old Orchard 
Beach, Maine; Gordon and Sidney, Nebraska; 
Newton, North Carolina; and Danville, Vir- 
ginia. 
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Bromage. National Municipal League, 299 
Broadway, New York 7. 1949. 36pp. 50 cents. 

State MunicipaL Leacues 1x 1949. American 
Municipal Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1950. 4pp. 

DaMAGE FROM ATOMIC EXPLOSION AND DESIGN OF 
Protective Structures. Department of De- 
fense and the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 32pp. 10 cents. 

NUISANCES; THEIR CONTROL AND ABATEMENT IN 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. By Bureau of Gov- 


ernmental Research and Services. University 
of Washington Press, Seattle 5. July, 1949. 
148pp. $2. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF MOoNnt- 
GOMERY CounTy MARYLAND. County Mana- 
ger’s Office, Rockville, Maryland. 1950. 56pp. 

Dicest oF County MANAGER CHARTERS AND 
Laws. National Municipal League, 299 Broad- 
way, New York 7. 1949. Unpaged. $2. 

EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT FOR ONONDAGA COoUN- 
TY; A PLAN FOR THE MANAGER FORM OF 
County GOVERNMENT. Governmental Re- 
search Bureau, Inc., 351 South Warren Street, 
Syracuse, New York. February, 1950. 24pp. 

Cases OF PuBLic PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By 
Henry Reining, Jr. William C. Brown Com- 
pany, 915 Main Street, Dubuque, Iowa. 1949. 
132pp. $3. 

CoMPENDIUM OF City GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
1948. Bureau of the Census. Government 

~ Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 
96pp. 40 cents. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR GENERAL Funp, UTILITIEs, 
AND ScHooL Bupcets, FiscaL YEAR 1950-51. 
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Bureau of the Budget, City Hall, Richmond, 
Virginia. 1950. 45pp. 

CapiITAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM AND CAPITAL 
BuDGET FOR FiscAL YEAR 1950-51; INsTRUC- 
TIONS TO DEPARTMENT Heaps. Budget Bureau, 
City Hall, Richmond, Virginia. 1950. 13pp. 

A MANUAL FOR PREPARING 1950-55 CAPITAL 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM AND Project ReE- 
SERVE. City Plan Board, City Hall, Dayton, 
Ohio. 1950. 13pp. 

Cost AccounTING. Municipal Finance, entire is- 
sue, February, 1950. Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 50 cents. 

APPORTIONMENT OF PAviING Costs AGAINST Cor- 
NER Lots. By Anders O. Hustvedt. American 
Municipal Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. February, 1950. 12pp. $1. 

Community HEALTH ORGANIZATION. Fourth edi- 
tion. By Ira V. Hiscock. Commonwealth Fund, 
41 East 57 Street, New York 22. 1950. 278pp. 
$2.75. 

GARBAGE COLLECTION PRACTICES IN NEW YORK 
State Municipauities. State Conference of 


Mayors, 6 Elk Street, Albany, New York. 
January 2, 1950. 32pp. 

STATISTICAL HANDBOOK OF CIVIL 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1949. 127pp. 50 cents. 

A Piace To Park in DownTowN MUvskKEGON. 
Planning Commission, Muskegon, Michigan. 
1949. 20pp. 

Snow AND Ice Controu in Cities UNDER 
200,000. American Public Works Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1950. $2. 

TypicaAL ResmpENTIAL Evectric BiLts, 1949; 
Cities oF 2,500 PopuLaTIOn AND More. Fed- 
eral Power Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 
1950. 64pp. 25 cents. 

How Larce Are Our Pusiic Hicn ScuHoots? 
United States Office of Education. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1949. 39pp. 25 cents. 

FourtH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FEDERAL AIR- 
port Act. Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1949. 90pp. 


AVIATION, 





Get Your Copy Now 


entitled— 


Personnel Traffic 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET 





Hundreds of ideas on how to stretch the tax dollar, based on actual 
municipal experience, are available in a recently published pamphlet 


CHECK LIST ON HOW CITIES CAN CUT COSTS 


Mayors, city managers, and department heads in many cities already 
are using this check list of more than 500 questions to determine how to 
cut city operating costs and at the same time improve the quality and 
quantity of municipal service. The subjects covered are: 


Police Health and Welfare Finance 

Fire Management Government Structure 
Elections Public Works Utilities 

Parks and Recreation Education Housing 

Office Practice Public Libraries Planning 


To rate your city, merely check each question in Check List “yes” or “no.” 
} 7 ) q } 
(Yes equals proved practices; No equals warning signals) Add them and you have the rating. 


Order Today and Find Out How Well Your City Rates 
PRICE $1.00. 52 pp. (25 per cent discount on four copies or more) 


Send your order to 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 


Inspectional Services 


ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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